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the war, be a limiting factor, but the development of bases, the accumu-
lation of stores and supplies, and the construction and protection of
airfields, all impose restraints upon those vivid, imaginative strategists
who carry fleets and armies across the globe as easily as they \vould
help themselves to a plateful of soup. The huge distances, the tropical
conditions and other physical facts, added to the desperate resistance
of the enemy, make the war against Japan an enterprise of the first
magnitude, and it will be necessary to use to the full the resources
of machinery and science to enable our armies to do their work under
the most favourable conditions and with the least sacrifice of Allied
life. When all these aspects are considered, the House may rest assured
that the entire brain and technical power of Great Britain and the
United States will be ceaselessly employed, and having regard to the
results already obtained in so many directions, one may feel good
confidence that it will not be employed in vain.

I have now rearhed the close of the military aspect of what I have to
say, and it might be convenient for the House, it certainly would be an
indulgence to, I must not say the speaker, but the orator, if we could
have an interlude for lunch, and I would respectfully ask, I will not
say the Leader of the Opposition but my right hon. Friend opposite,
whether he would be in accord with such proceedings ?

When we were last assembled here I had completed a review of'
the military situation which, although not by any means complete or
exhaustive, yet, I trust, gave the general outline of our position at
the present time from the point of view of one who has special oppor-
tunities of seeing things in their broad perspective. The foreign
situation has responded to military events. Never was the alliance
against Germany of the three great Powers more close or more
effective. Divergencies of view and interest there must necessarily
be, but at no time have these been allowed to affect in any way the
majestic march of events in accordance with the decisions and agree-
ments at Teheran. One by one, in rapid succession, the satellite
States have writhed or torn themselves free from the Nazi tyranny,
and, as is usual in such cases, the process has not been one from
alliance with Germany to neutrality, but from alliance with Germany
to war. This has taken place in Rumania and Bulgaria. Already
there is fighting between the Finns and the Germans. The Germans,
in accordance with their usual practice and character, are leaving a
trail of burnt and blackened villages behind them, even in the land of
their unhappy Finnish dupes.

Hungary is still in the Nazi grip, but when, as will happen, that grip
is broken by the steel-hammer blows of war, or whea it relaxes by reason
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